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(Tangier.—F'rom an original Sketch.) 


REMINISCENCES OF TANGIER IN 1836. 
{From a Correspondent.] 


[The public attention being at present called to the state of 
Morocco, we have thought that a slight sketch of the man- 
hers and customs of the ple, as observed during a short 
stay at one of the principal sea-port towns, would afford 
some useful information, and be not devoid of interest. 
Though the observations were made a few years ago, 
changes of manners in Africa are so rare, that they offer a 
sufficient picture of the present condition of the people. ] 


Tax sun was rising from the bosom of the blue Me- 
diterranean, when the anchor of our mistico was 
weighed, her huge latteen sails run up to the mast- 
heats, and witha fresh breeze from the east she glided 
out of the little harbour of Tarifa, where she had lain 
during the night. The warm light had already caught 

crumbling towers in the long line of Moorish wall 
which stretched along the shore—fortifications rich in 
the heroic associations of past ages, and records of 
British gallantry in our own time. As we passed the 
lighthouse and batteries on the rocky headland which 
shelters the harbour from the west, the lofty mountains 
behind the town rose into view, their crests covered 
with light fleecy clouds, assuming under the rays of the 
sun a brilliant whiteness. On the opposite side of the 
Straits a dense greyish vapour rested on the waves, 
concealing the African coast, except where Mount 
Abyla reared its black summit above the clouds. The 
sun and wind, uniting their influences, soon dispelled 
this mist, and the Barbary coast stood out in all its 
native blackness. On a nearer approach it assumed a 
less gloomy aspect ; in many parts it was clothed with 
verdure ; and where breaks in the dark cliffs allowed 

eye to penetrate the interior, signs of cultivation 
were visible. 

After a brisk run of several hours we doubled Cape 
Malabat—a low sandy headland on which is a small 
battery—and entered the Bay of Tangier, which 
stretches inwards to the south, bounded by lines of 
sand-hills. The town lies just within the western point 
of the bay, and .here we came to an anchor, two or 
three furlongs from the shore, among a few similar 
small craft, fowl] and bullock boats, which were all the 
shipping in the harbour. But in the bay lay two 
French ships of war, a two-decker of a hundred guns, 
and a double-banked frigate of sixty. The harbour, if 
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such it may be called, is formed by a long ridge of 
rocks, scarcely visible above the waves, but serving to 
break the fury of the Atlantic during a northerly wind. 
This was once the Mole, and was levelled to the water’s 
edge by the English on their evacuation of Tangier in 
the sixteenth century. Tangier, viewed from the bay, 
has a picturesque rather than beautiful appearance. 
Long lines of batteries present a formidable front to the 
sea; an extensive fortress crowns the high ground to 
the right; the houses of the European consuls an 
eminence to the left; and in the hollow between lies 
the town, from which springs the lofty square tower of 
the principal mosque, both in shape and adornments 
claiming kindred with the Giralda of Seville, and other 
Moorish towers of 7. 

It was 10 a.m. when we anchored, and the fierce 
rays of the sun were glancing from the white houses— 
brightening the national flags which streamed gail 
from the roofs of the consulates—awakening the soft 
blue of the bay into a broad sheet of dazzling gold— 
and causing its girdle of yellow sands, dotted with 
figures in white, and trains of camels, to tremble with 
an excess of heat. The glare, the painful brilliancy of 
the scene, was truly African. 

I jumped into the first boat that came alongside, and 
on approaching the shore two or three half-clad Jews 
rushed into the water, and offered their services to carry 
me through the surf. Mounting on the bare brawny 
shoulders of one, I was borne, like a prince of Tahiti, to the 
beach. Drawn up on the sand beneath the walls were 
the hulls of five large gunboats, built some years since 
in expectation of a rupture with Naples. In the shade 
beneath these were other human beasts of burden, 
squatting on the sand smoking cigars, or stretched in 
slumber till their services should be called for. AsI 
was gazing around me, I was accosted in Spanish __ 
Moor, who offered to get my luggage through the 
custom-house, and to conduct me toan inn. He led 
the way to an open shed with three horse-shoe arches 
supported on donne pillars. Within, on an elevated 
bench, squatted the captain of the port, or chief officer 
of the customs. He was a venerable-looking man, 
with a long beard and mustachios of silvery whiteness, 
which contrasted strangely with his very swarthy com- 
plexion. His age, however, sat lightly on his gigantic 


and herculean frame. He wore a atk, or wre r of 
white wool, in texture resembling bunting, whi ing 
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thrown back from his head disclosed a turban of white 
linen wound round the crimson fez, or turboosh; yel- 
low morocco slippers, “a world too loose,” as they are 
always worn by the Moors, half covered his tawny feet, 
which were thrust out from beneath the folds of his 
haik. 

I had made my appearance before this. functionary 
in aw inauspicious moment, for he was assailing one of 
his men with harsh guttural abuse, and eyeing him 
with looks of unutterable wrath. As the old fellow sat 
there, his beard blown to and fro by the breezes, his 
large black eyes flashing with rage, and the muscles of 
his countenance working violently as he stretched forth 
his dark brawny arm with clinched fist towards the 
object of his wrath, he formed a study that would have 
rejoiced the eye of Michael Angelo. 

hile awaiting a cessation of this storm, my guide 
calmly squatted on the earth, and I had an opportunity 
of looking around me. On the same bench or plat- 
form as the enraged captain, but at right angles with 
him, and by his grave and tranquil manner forming a 
striking contrast, sat another Moor, also @ la Turque. 
He was of even more gigantic proportions than the 
captain, and was similarly arrayed, but the fold of his 
hath was drawn over his head so as to conceal his tur- 
ban and leave nothing visible but his face, black as 
that of a negro, though with features of the finest 
European mould, and with jetty mustachios and beard 
of no woolly texture. He appeared to be a clerk or 
secretary, for he had a pen in his hand, and a scrap of 
paper on his knee. The floor of the shed was bricked, 
and the wall was partially tiled in the manner so gene- 
ral in the Moorish edifices of Andalucia. Against it 
hung about a dozen muskets, with black stocks inlaid 
with ivory, and barrels of the extraordinary length of 
seven or eight feet. 

My guide waited his time to introduce me to the 
captain, who, now softened down a little, ordered my 
luggage to be » received the fee demanded, and 
allowed me to depart. I followed my guide through 
a gateway in the walls, and through several filthy nar- 
row streets, to the wretched inn kept for the accommo- 
dation of Franks by a Spaniard named Francisco 
Correa. 
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“ It appears to me as if I should die with joy at the 
first landing in a foreign country. It is the nearest 
pleasure which a grown man can substitute for that 
unknown one, which he can never know—the pleasure 
of the first entrance into life from the womb.” If a 
visit to France, Germany, or any other country of 
civilized Europe would have proved fatal to Charles 
Lamb, he would surely have died a score of deaths on 
the barbarous coast of Africa. To one who has never 
before quitted Europe, the first five minutes spent in 
Tangier will appear the most memorable of his exist- 
ence. It is like entering a new world—all is so 
strange, so uncouth, so barbarous—a world peopled 
with ghosts, for to nothing human can the figures 
. stalking about in white haiks be compared. The men, 
with their swarthy faces, dark flashing eyes, and enor- 
mous mustachios and beards, half lost in these sheet- 
like garmenis, might well embody the popular conce 
tions of the Genii of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ es cially 
as they are of gigantic stature and sometimes of a most 
truculent expression of countenance; but the smaller 

res, sea wage I concealed in these ‘shrouds, you 
might suppose either locomotive bundles of linen, or 
the spirits of the dead escaped from their sepulchres 
and made visible to mortal eye. You would never 
guess them to be living, breathing, ay, and often beau- 
tiful women. So enveloped are they, that if your eye 
chance to fall on one that is not moving, you can form no 
idea of the direction in which it is about to proceed. 
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Yet many a costly robe, many a gem rich and rare, 
and what is more to be prized, many a lovely form, 
witching eye and velvet cheek, are shrouded by that 
white haik, and many a whiter foot is thrust bare into 
those red splay slippers. 

Then the extreme narrowness, ruggedness, and filth 
of the streets, or alleys, as they should more correctly 
be called, and the-lowness of the whitewashed walls or 
buildings on either hand, which bear no other resem- 
blance to houses than in having wooden doors at in- 
tervals, and very rarely a small iron-grated aperture 
instead of a window, add to the exceeding strange- 
ness of the place. Should you, however, happen to 
meet—no unlikely thing—a camel whose projecting 
burden fills the narrow space between the walls, 
you will receive, unless you quickly bob your head, 
some sufficing evidence of being still in a material 
world. 

But whoever would see the most of Moorish life that 
Tangier in a single point of view can present, should 
repair to the sok, or market-place, an open square just 
above the principal mosque. 

Should it happen to be market-day, you will find 
this square thronged with figures: and what figures! 
—huge sons of Anak ; few less, many much more than 
six feet in height ; such a race as is not to be matched 
in civilized Jands. Some with hatks thrown around 
them, like ancient togas, and no Roman patrician or 
knight ever did that garment more credit, or bore 
himself more nobly. Some in the jelad or bornoz, a 
brown striped cloak of coarse wool, with short sleeves, 
and peaked hood hanging behind, or thrown over the 
head, making the wearer resemble the victim of an 
auto-da-fé. Some in crimson turboosh, or cloth skull- 
cap with purple tassel; others in the true Oriental 
costume of turban, richly embroidered vest, and loose 
linen breeches tied in at the knee, and girt about the 
waist by a sash of crimson silk. What grand black 
beards, what noble features, what commanding eyes! 
And note their complexions: you expected to find 
the Moors a swarthy race, but many are fairer than 
Spaniards, though a few are tanned to almost a negro 
hue. True negroes there are too; slaves most of them, 
doomed in their own, as in other lands, to “ serve their 
brethren.” Of a yet more degraded race there is no 
lack ; you cannot mistake them—these sons of Israel— 
their servile, abject bearing would suffice to distinguish 
them from the Moors, nature’s noblemen; but phy- 
siognomy and costume, black skullcaps and slippers, 
and black or blue caftans, the only garments they are 
allowed to wear, complete the distinction, These half- 
clad, sun-bronzed fellows, leading trains of laden 
camels through the throng, are Arabs, sons of nature 
and of the desert ; smaller perhaps, but more flexible, 
wiry, and light-footed than the Moors. Here are chil- 
dren of both sexes; avoid them as abominations; they 
are either entirely naked, or have but a scanty frock 
on their filthy blackened bodies, and their heads are 
bare, scabby, and closely shaven, save where a long 
tail of hair springs from the right side of the crown, 
and depends behind in the Chinese fashion.* They 
are crowding round the fruit—huge piles of melons 
and oranges, and baskets of fresh figs, grapes, apples, 
pears, and plums, which cover the centre of the market- 
place. Observe these haik-wrapt figures, squatting 
under broad, flapping-brimmed hats of straw, which 


* This fashion prevails, I believe, throughout the East. The 
Mohammedans adopt it in order that the angel Gabriel may 
have wherewithal to seize them, and save them from falling as 
they cross the bridge Al-Sirat, which spans Hell, and is finer'than 
a hair and sharper than the edge of asword. It prevails also 
among the Hindoos, being prescribed by the ordinances of 





Menu, but it does not appear to answer with them so useful a 
purpose, 
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cover them like umbrellas; they are pea 
and the guardians of the rolls of bread heaped up in 
baskets or spread out on the bare earth. Others are 
perambulating the market, with a number of ring- 
shaped loaves braceleted on their tawny bare arms. 
They are no way backward to show their charms, and 
to such as admire faces curiously tatooed, and oa 
complexions, they are, doubtless, very Venuses. With 
the vanity that lurks alike under female skin of every 
ue, they seem particularly anxious to display their 
sable hands decorated with rude metal rings, and their 
nails stained with rosy henna. 

Peasants of the ve dm sex, in similar hats, but with 
sugarloaf crowns studded all over with tufts of va- 
riously coloured silk, are busied with long wicker 
hampers crammed with live fowls, from which they 
are selecting the fattest for a party of French sailors, 
caterers for fresh provisions. Some of the lowest 
Moors are carrying goat-skins on their backs, filled 
with water, and similar to the wine-skins of Spain, 
except that the hairy side is here turned outwards. 
On every side are Jew boys with baskets, embroidered 
leathern cushions, snuff-tubes, straw hats, crimson 
turbnoshes, yellow and red embroidered slippers, and 
other articles of apparel, which they are hawking 
with all the pertinacity of their race. 

The varieties of complexion among this motley 
crowd are infinite; in fact every shade from the 
fairest European tint to that of the sootiest negro. 

To enhance the strangeness of the scene, more 
dramatis persone now enter the sok. From one side 
the two daughters of the British consul, returning 
from their morning ride, arrayed in hat and habit, and 
managing their fiery barbs with a skill and grace that 
would excite admiration in Hyde Park, and do call 
forth the unqualified amazement of the wild Arabs of 
the Desert, who must think the days of Ibla are re- 
turned. From the other side the market enter a 
covole of Moorish soldiers, mounted on chargers of the 
true Arabian grey, and shrouded in muslin-like haiks 
—a far more feminine attire to a British eye than that 
of the aforesaid ladies. In other respects their costume 
differs little from that of the civilians; but instead of 
the turboosh fitting closely to the head, it is raised 
several inches above it, and terminates in a peak; and 
the drawers, instead of being confined at the knee, 
extend to the ankle. Their saddles are of red leather, 
high-peaked before and behind, like the saddle of the 
days of chivalry, and precisely like that used by the 
Spanish bull-fighter of the present day. Their bridles 
terminate in a Jeathern thong for a whip, as frequently 
seen in Spain, and their stirrups are of the same 
trough-like shape worn in that country, but so short 
that the riders seem to sit upon their heels. As they 
urge their foaming chargers through the crowd, they 
encounter a train of asses, each bearing a single wool- 
sack—no remarkable thing in general, but in this case 
of such enormous dimensions, that a dozen chancellors 
might sit on it all in a row, as it lies across the ani- 
mal's back, almost smothering it beneath the mass. 
The horsemen rein up to allow the asses to pass, but 
their mettlesome barbs champ their heavy bits, and 
rear and plunge with impaticnce; and ere the last 
woolsack has passed, one of them, touched perhaps by 
the sharp corner of the stirrup which serves the pur- 
pose of a spur, starts forward, dashes against the sack, 
swings it round, upsetting the meek Dapple, its bearer, 
and sets off at full gallop up the street. The other 
herseman follows at the same pace, and away they go, 
their white Aaiks streaming wildly behind, and their 
long muskets raised like lances in the air. 


[To be continued.]} 
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Power of Vegetation.—In Mr. Watertou's Essays on Natural 
History there is a remarkable statement of a wut deposited for 
winter store by some nut-eating auimal under an old millstone 
which lay in a field,- springing up through the central aperture ; 
and Mr. W. goes on to tell: —“In order, however, that the plant 
might have a fair chance of success, I directed that it should be 
defended from accident and harm by means of a wooden paling. 
Year after year it increased in size and beauty; and when its 
expansion had entirely filled the hole in the centre of the mill- 
stone, it gradually began to raise up the millstone itself from 
the seat of its long repose. This huge mass of stone is now eight 
inches above the ground, and is entirely supported by the stem 
of the nut-tree, which has risen to the height of 25 feet, and bears 


excellent fruit.” 


Italian Owls.—This diminutive rover of the night is prized 
by the gardeners uf Italy for its uncommon ability in destroying 
insects, snails, sluge, reptiles, and mice. There is scarcely an 
outhouse in the gardens aud vineyards of that country which is 
not tenanted by the civetta. It is often bronght up tame from 
the nest; and in the month of September is sold for a dollar to 
sportsmen, who take it with them in their excursions through 
the country to look for larks and other small birds, Perched on 
the top of a pole, it attracts their notice, and draws them within 
the fatal range of gunshot by its most singular gestures; for, 
standing bult upright, it curtsies incessautly with its head some- 
what inclined forward, whilst it keeps its eyes fixed on the ap- 
proaching object. This odd movement is somewhat peculiar to 
the civetta alone. By it the birds of the neighbourhood are de- 
coyed to their destruction. Hence its value to the ranging sports- 
man. Often and anon as the inhabitants of Rome pass through 
the bird-market at the Pantheon, they stop, and look, and laugh, 
at this pretty little captive owl, whilst it is performing its ridi- 
culous gesticulations. Its flesh is relished by the natives of Italy. 
You may see the civetta, plucked and ready trussed for the spit, 
on the same stall at which hawks, crows, jackdaws, jays, mag- 
pies, hedgehogs, frogs, snails, and buzzards are offered for sale 
to the passing conoscenti, who frequent the bird-market in quest 
of carnal delicacies. The inhabitants of this country are appa- 
rently blessed with stomachs as keen and strong as that of my 
old black friend Daddy Quasshi, who could fatten on the grubs 
of hornets and on stinking fish. Indeed, it would appear from 
what I have seen, that scarcely anything which has life in it 
comes amiss to the Italians in the way of food, except the Hano- 
verian rat; for I could often see this voracious aud needy in- 
truder lying dead in the streets, and trodden under foot.— 
Waterton’s Essays on Natural History. 


The Red Sea.—Towards evening, when the great heat had 
subsided, we used to row out in Captain Stuart's boat, to contem- 
plate the wonders of the ocean, which ouly iu that region have I 
beheld in all their beauty. Let the reader imagine, uot far from 
the spot where the vessels ride at anchor, a perfect forest of coral, 
infinitely varied in form and hue, appearing through a sea blue 
as the Mediterranean, and smooth as the most polished mirror. 
Between these coral-branches and in the grottoes which they furm, 
thousands of fish, more beautiful, more resplendent than any I 
have seen eveu from China, glide hither and thither, concealing 
themselves at the slightest noise; farther on they become con- 
founded ina wilderness of submarine plants. Beyond this 
again may be seen, two feet below the surface, a bank of sand, in 
firmness and whiteness unsurpassed, wherein, when the sea is 
unruffled, troops of porpdises may be descried, immovable, their 
bodies resting on their tails, half raised above the water, inhaling 
with open mouths the evening breeze. Not uutil you are close 
upon them will they take to flight, and even then move off so 
slowly that it must be with extreme regret. On one occasion an 
enormous ray-fish paid so little attention to the er of our 
skiff, that I struck it with the oar before it would move. I am 
aware that the colours of fish seem far brighter when beheld 
through the medium of their natural element, and that their 
brilliance soon forsakes them when ouce out of water. I 
observed, however, when any were brought to me by the fisher- 
men, that their forms were more varied, their hues richer, than 
any I have elsewhere seen. I regret exceedingly that I was 
unable to preserve any, having had neither the bottle nor spirits 
of wine necessary. However, the fish that live in the coral-beds 
form, I am assured, a very dangerous food, since many are 
esteemed poisonous.—Fontanier's Journey to India and the Per- 
sian Gulf, by Egypt and the Red Sea. $2 
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(Old Shoreham Charch.] 


RAMBLES FROM RAILWAYS. 
Tue Apur, Arun, AND Wsey.—No. III. 


Oxp Shoreham isa poor place. Its inhabitants are 
nearly all fishermen, and they only possess a few cabins. 
It was once of some consequence, but the rise of New 
Shoreham, and the diversion of the mouth of the river 
by the accumulation of a sand-bank, have caused its 
utter decay. The church, which is the mother church 
of the county, is an interesting structure. It is often 
called Saxon, but is no doubt Anglo-Norman. It was 
conferred by the De Braose mentioned before as the 
owner of Bramber Castle, on the Abbey of Florance at 
Salmur, soon after the Conquest; but there is no evi- 
dence that it was erected by him; nor, we believe, is 
the date of its erection known. It consists of a nave, 
chancel, transept, and tower. The tower is in the 
centre of the church, rising from the intersection of the 
eross. It is supported on four large arches in the in- 
side of the church ; they are of great beauty—circular, 
and richly carved with the various Norman ornaments. 
There is a fine circular doorway in the south transept. 
The building has been suffered to go to decay, but is 
now being thoroughly repaired. As far as the repairs 
have proceeded, they appear to be judiciously per- 
farmed ; the restored portions seeming to be taken 
from neighbouring churches of nearly a contemporary 
period. The restoration of the edifice is being accom- 

lished by subscriptions, the inhabitants being too poor 
to accomplish it unaided: a box is placed inside the 
church, into which the visitor may drop his contribu- 
tion. An engraving of Old Shoreham church is given 
in Horsfield’s ‘ History of Sussex,’ but it is very inaccu- 
rate: there are only two windows on the south side, 
instead of three, and they are represented as pointed, 
instead of round ; the doorway is also much too large, 
and altogether the character of the edifice is missed. 
The river is here, as we have said, of considerable 
width, especially at high tides; it is crossed by a 
wooden bridge five hundred feet long, and containing 
twenty-three arches. It is, however, rather awkwardly 
narrow, being only twelve feet wide ; it is of no beauty. 
Since the erection of the bridge at New Shoreham the 
traffic over it is very much lessened. 

The Adur probably emptied itself into the sea be- 
tween Old and New Shoreham, but a sand-bank has 
been formed and gradually extended for some three or 





four miles along the shore, so that the river now runs 
parallel to the sea for that distance, and is only sepa- 
rated from it bya narrow stripof sand. As the en- 
croachments of the sand lessened the depth of the 
river and caused the coast-line to recede from the old 
town, the houses would of necessity be built where 
more adapted to the convenience of traffic, and thus 
New Shoreham rose into being and consequence as 
the other decayed. But New Shoreham must have 
been a place of importance at a very early date. The 
church, which was collegiate, was of large size ; and 
though not so large as in its original state—the greater 
part of the nave having been destroyed—it is even now 
one of the finest churches in Sussex. It is of the later 
Norman period : Dallaway says, there is every reason 
to suppose that it was erected in the reign of John, by 
the William de Braose mentioned in our account of 
Bramber Castle: it is remarkable as exhibiting a 
union of Norman with early pointed arches. Rickman, 
in his ‘ Attempt to discriminate the Styles of English 
Architecture, says that “New Shoreham church is an 
excellent one for practical study, particularly when 
considered in conjunction and contrast with its neigh- 
bours Steyning and Old Shoreham.” Of the im- 
portance of New Shoreham harbour at an early period 
it may be considered a sufficient proof, that when, in 
the reign of Edward III., the various ports were re- 
yah to contribute ships of war properly armed, 
tted, and manned, Shoreham was called upon to send 
twenty-six ships, while London only sent twenty-five. 
It is not a place of much consequence now: the accu- 
mulation of sand has carried the Adur some miles be- 
yond New Shoreham, whose trade would have been 
quite destroyed thereby, if the evil had not been greatl 
remedied by the formation of the present harbour. 
branch from the Brighton Railway has been carried to 
Shoreham, and promises to be of much service to the 
town. An elegant suspension-bridge has been thrown 
across the Adur here; it is from the designs of Mr. 
Clark, the engineer of that at Hammersmith, which it 
much resembles, but is ornamented with some large 
lions, the crest of the Duke of Norfolk, at whose ex- 
pense the bridge was constructed. There are a few 
old houses in the town, but none to call for notice 
either as regards appearance or historic interest. ‘It 
was at Shoreham that Charles II. embarked when he 


escaped from England after the battle of Worcester. 
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Thus, then, we have seen pretty nearly all the Adur 
has to show us; and now we will bid it good speed, 
and turn, as we arranged, towards the Arun. here 
are two ways of reaching that river—along the sea- 
side, or across by the villages a little inland; we shall 
follow either as inclination may lead us, or there may 
be anything worth looking at to call usaside, The 
sea along this part of the coast does not put on its most 
attractive phase. There are no cliffs, and the shore 
is flat; so that at low-tide there is a Jong, dull, un- 
broken stretch of sand between you and the sea, 
extending in some places for a quarter of a mile, Still 
the sea is the sea, and it is worth a twenty miles’ journey 
any morning only to inhale its refreshing odour, as 
every one feels who has been long absent from it. 
But we must hasten on, the limits of this paper and 
the ground we have to travel over telling us that all 
we can attempt is to act as an indicator—we can only 
venture to call attention to what is deserving notice, 
and perhaps now and then throw out a suggestion for 
the rambler to consider, Our way, if we keep by the 
sea, lies through Worthing; we leave the local guide- 
books to describe it. Everybody knows the appear- 
ance of a fashionable watering-place, with its long 
rows of tall, smart, white, naked, new houses, looking 
so fine in the sun with their fresh paint, spruce 
verandas, and bright green Venetian blinds; white- 
saddled donkeys and Bath chairs at the corners of the 
streets ; and those queer things called bathing-machines 
on the sands, And everybody knows, too, how it looks 
with its human appurtenances—we confess we like 
to observe them, and indeed it is almost a matter of 
necessity to do so: of all dull places a watering-place 
is the dullest; and if it were not for the little relief 
that is obtained by observing the visitors, its dulness 
would be unbearable. Leaving, then, those who may 
visit Worthing to make their own observations upon 
it, we proceed to notice some of the villages we men- 
tioned above. 

At Broadwater, of which parish Worthing forms a 
part, there is a fine Norman church. The exterior is 
not remarkable, but the interior is very beautiful: it 
contains some arches richly carved; and in it are 
some rather splendid monuments to the De la Warr 
family. It will repay examination, and the key may 
be obtained close by. The walk from Old Shoreham to 
Broadwater, partly across the fields and partly by a 
country road, is a very pleasant one, and may be taken 
by those who do not wish to visit Worthing. It leads 
past Sompting, a thoroughly rural little village, with 
two or three old houses, and a church that should not 
be passed by without regard; its tower is one of the 
oldest in the country. Some years ago Mr. Rick- 
man contributed a paper to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, on the churches, &c. now existing that are 
known to belong to a grip prior to the year 1000, 
which is published in their ‘ Archeologia,’ vol. xxiv. 
He has only been able, after prolonged and careful 
inquiry, to name twenty of which any portion can be 
fixed on as certainly before that date, and these are 
scattered over thirteen counties. Sompting is one of 
them, and it may be worth while to quote his account 
of it, as it is brief, though somewhat dry, as, addressed 
to professed antiquaries,we might expect. After stating 
that the tower is the only part that was erected before 
A.D. 1000, and detailing at some length its construc- 
tion, he goes on—“ The tower is lofty, full one hundred 
feet to the point of the slated spire ; it has four gables, 
very pointed, and thence arises the spire. The church 
is a cross church with no aisles, except an east aisle to 
the transepts ; the north has three round piers and two 
arches, and the seuth one arch only j the whole of this 
is mixed with very late Norman and very early English, 
and appears all before a.p. 1200, except the wood-work 
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of the porch, and perhaps its stone-work and same 
perpendicular inserted windows, On the whole this is 
a very curious church, and deserves to be studied with 
great attention.” (* Archeologia,’ xxiv. p. 45.) The 
rambler may see proof that the schoolmaster is not 
“at home” at Sompting; on a beer-shop there is 
painted in large letters, “deler in Meren Stors.” To 
those who know that part of the country, such an 
inscription on such a house is suggestive of more than 
meets the eye. It is our strong conviction, from per- 
sonal observation and knowledge in many parts of the 
country, and from some inquiry, that in secluded 
districts these beer-shops are most commonly serious 
evils; kept by any one who can raise two or three 
pounds, who occupies a house of a certain yearly 
value, and who is subject to little inspection, these 
houses are the resort and the meeting-house of the 
poacher, when situated inland, and of the smuggler, 
when near the sea; and in both cases they are a 
common medium for the disposal of their illicit gains. 

A short distance on the north of Sompting is one of 
those earth-works of which there formerly existed a 
chain extending along the ridges of the South Downs ; 
commencing at Bignor, midway between Petworth and 
Arundel, and ending at Mount Caburn, a mile or two 
beyond Lewes, This of which we are now speaking 
is called Cissburg, supposed to be a corruption of 
Cissa’s-burg. It is an ancient encampment, of an oval 
form, of an area of about sixty acres, and is surrounded 
by a single vallum, It is a Roman work, but might, 
it has been thought, have been previously occupied by 
British troops. The view from the summit is very 
extensive, reaching from Beachy Head to the Isle of 
Wight. The eight or ten miles from Broadwater to 
Little Hampton are thickly strewn with small villages, 
each with it church; but there is little remarkable in 
them. Salvington, a hamlet forming part of West 
Tarring, was the birth-place of the learned and noble- 
minded John Selden. Fuller's notice of him, in his 
‘ Worthies,’ is in his quaintest style :—“ His learning 
did not live in a lane, but traced all the latitude of 
arts and languages, as appears by the many and va- 
rious works he hath written, which people affect as 
they stand affected either by their fancy or function. 
Lay gentlemen prefer his ‘ Titles of Honour,’ lawyers 
his ‘Mare Clausum,’ antiquaries his ‘Spicilegium ad 
Edmearum,’ clergymen like best his book ‘ De Diis 
Syris,’ and worst his ‘Hystory of Tythes.’” On the 
west side of the neighbouring parish of West Ferring 
is another of the earth-works mentioned above. It is 
of an irregular form, and defended on three sides by a 
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vallation : from this also there is an extensive view, 

though not so extensive as that from Cissburg. But 

we mention it on account of its being the site of a 

whimsical folly. A miller, whose mil] stood on the 

summit of the hill, contracted so strong an affection 
for the spot, that he resolved not to be separated from 
it even by death ; and accordingly erected at its south- 
west angle a handsome altar-tomb, and surrounded it 
by a railing; and under it, as he directed at his death 
(1798), he was laid. It is one of the lesser “lions” of the 
neighbourhood of Worthing, from which place parties 
are, in the season, constantly formed to visit it: most 
of the hand-posts near the hill direct “‘ To the Miller’s 
Tomb.” 
We have now reached the Arun, a beautiful river, 
though its appearance at its mouth is not very pre- 
possessing. Here, as all along this part of the coast, 
the shore is flat and shelving. At certain states of the 
tide ships of considerable tonnage can sail up the Arun 
as far as Little Hampton, which is nearly a mile from 
the sea. There is nothing very interesting in Little 
Hampton. It is a compound of a trading town and a 
watering-place; and each on a small scale. For its 
size, Little Hampton has a good deal of trade. The 
church, which is a neat building, is recent, but con- 
tains some portions of an older edifice. The Arun is 
here crossed by a floating bridge, much on the same 
plan as those at Portsmouth harbour and Southamp- 
ton Water; this, however, is of a somewhat smaller 
size, and is worked by two men. If the tourist wishes 
to walk beside the river, he must cross by the ferry, and 
proceed along the left bank. The way is a pleasant 
one, and he may turn aside occasionally to look at 
some tiny villages and their churches (of which two 
or three are Norman) that lie very little out of his way. 
Or, if he prefer it, he may leave the river awhile and 
take some bye-roads a little on the left of the main 
road, and he will thus find a delightful ramble to 
Arundel. We will follow the river. We must not 
linger here, or we might point out many a pleasant bit 
of landscape and many of those little things that some- 
what make amends for the lack of grandeur in ordi- 
nary ey 8 It must be confessed that for a mile or 
more after leaving Little Hampton—say till we come 
in sight of Arundel—there is not much that is striking 
in our way. Yonder is Climping church, and it would 
be worth stepping aside to see, had we not stayed too 
long already. The little one before us is Ford. It is 
of the early English period, and looks older than it is, 
though some parts of it are anything but recent. This 
pleasing example of a rustic church stands close by 
the Arundel and Portsmouth Canal, which here joins 
the Arun. A little farther up the canal is Yapton 
church, which, to those who have any interest in 
ecclesiastical architecture, is perhaps worth a visit. 
It is an unpretending plain structure, with a Norman 
doorway. 

Following the Arun for about three-quarters of a 
mile beyond Ford, we arrive at Tortington, whose 
church, though very small, is very interesting. It 
has several Norman arches, and one, that over the 
entrance door, is a rather rich one. We cannot say of 
Tortington church, as we did of Ford, that it looks 
older than it is; for it has lately had a new coat of 
whitewash. Cleanliness is a decent virtue, but it isa 
pity she flaunts her goodness on the walls of old 
churches. Somewhat farther up the river are the 
remains of the refectory of Tortington Priory. Tanner, 
in his ‘ Notitia Monastica’ (Sussex), says that there was 
“at Tortington a priory of five or six regular canons 
of the order of St. Austin, dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalene, and founded by the Lady Hadwisa Corbet, 
before King John’s time.” The only portion of the 
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of the refectory, which is now used asa barn, Almost 
every trace of its original purpose is gone, and no 
doubt it will be very soon gone altogether. Jt is built 
of rubble and flints, and has a singularly old appearance, 
We give an engraving of it, as we are not aware that 
it has been engraved before, and it is hardly likely to 
be again. A few fragments of the walls of the old 
edifice remain; but the greater part of the materials 
were used for neighbouring buildings. The proprietor 
of the next farm told us that in making alterations 
recently in his house and premises, which adjoin the 
church, he found a great many carved stones, gro- 
tesque heads, &c. built up in the walls and other parts 
of his buildings. There are some noble elms here- 
abouts, which appear to have originally surrounded the 
priory grounds: the neighbourhood is delightful ; and 
altogether we may judge that the old monks were well 
housed and agreeably situated. 





(Turtington Priory.) 





GEORGE PSALMANAZAR. 
(Concluded from page 312.) 


Tue residence at Oxford forms an epoch in the life 
of Psalmanazar. Walckenaer, in his account of 
him, in the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ says “ his life 
was divided into two portions, which would seem 
hardly to belong to the same individual ;” that in the 
Jast portion “ he made himself dear by his piety and 
his virtue, and illustrious by his works, alike solid 
and important.” The ‘Penny Cyclopedia’ states that 
a moral change came over him, and that “he applied 
himself intensely to study.” The benevolent Dr. 
Johnson, the most tolerant of dogmatists, who knew 
him in the latter part of his life, said he never knew a 
man more mild, modest, simple, and excellent. We 
are sorry to be obliged to differ from these respectable 
authorities, but our readers shal] judge whether we 
have cause. They are of course aware by this time 
that up to this ae he was an arrant impostor, and 
his account of Formosa a complete though clever 
fiction. This was soon felt, though during his life he 
never expressly acknowledged it. He spent about 
twelve years at Oxford, supported chiefly by charity. 
In 1712 he became clerk to a regiment of dragoons, 
under the patronage of a major. In this situation he 
continued for two years, and still passed for a For- 
mosan, calling himself Sir George, and pretending te 
have been knighted by Queen Anne. He then relin- 
quished his post, and, driven to support himself by his 
own exertions, first had recourse to fan-painting at 
Bristol ; then became religious, learnt Hebrew, trans- 
lated the Psalms (which were published, dedicated to 
the Earl of Pembroke, in 1731); and commenced 
writing for the booksellers, contributing many articles 
to the work entitled ‘ Universal History,’ all of them 
relating to ancient history. This sort of labour he 
seems to have pursued with sufficient industry to 
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maintain himeelf comfortably. His labours, however, 
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were pavely those of compilations, and the only pro- 
ductions of his pen which command any attention are— 
areal account of Formosa, compiled from the best au- 
thorities of the time, and published in the ‘ Complete 
System of Geography,’ in 1747, but without his name ; 
a volume of essays on scriptural subjects, and the trans- 
lation of the Psalms already mentioned,—and these more 
from the circumstance of their authorship than from 
any characteristics of original thought or of “ intense 
study.” Heat length died in London, in 1753, leaving 
what little property he had to his “ dear friend” Sarah 
Rewalling, together with his MS. confession, which 
was published in 1764, under the title of ‘Memoirs 
of * * * , commonly known by the name of George 
Psalmanazar,’ 

In this work he professes great and sincere remorse 
for the fraud he had perpetrated, and undertakes to 
give a true account of himsclf, but the statement has 
every appearance of a fiction not Jess gross, and more 
unpardonable, than the first. Nothing can be more 
vague than his statements. No dates, names, or places 
are given, though a great affectation of minute par- 
ticulars is sustained. He pretends that these are sup- 
pressed out of reverence to his father and mother ; and 

et he does not describe them, and particularly his 
jather, as very estimable persons. He says they were 
of decayed but noble families in the south of France, 
but had separated, and he was brought up by his 
mother, a zealous Catholic. He received his early 
instruction from two Franciscans in a free-school, where 
he quickly learned Latin so well as to be shown off 
as the crack ‘scholar. His teacher being appointed 
guardian of a convent in an archiepiscopal city, 
twenty-four miles off, and in which was also a college of 
Jesuits, he accompanies him, studies, and makes won- 
derful progress. He then returns to his native city to 
study philosophy under a Dominican, who is attended 
by students from a university “about sixty miles off.” 
The Dominican takes a liking to him, and wishes him 
toenter the order, which he says he would have done 
but for his mother, being then not more than thirteen 
or fourteen years of age. She consents, however, to 
his being sent to study theology at “the next uni- 
versity,” in a city, “ which was a noble, great one, full 
of nobility and gentry, of coaches, and all kinds of 
grandeur, all which did greatly affect me, who had 
never seen so much by far of the beau monde, neither 
in my native city nor in the archiepiscopal one.” Here 
he found himself associated with much older students 
than he had been accustomed to, and as he had hitherto 
always been at the head of his class, his vanity was 
wounded at finding himself placed below them. 
This is his excuse for passing a year in idleness, 
neglecting the lectures of the professors, and wan- 
dering about the country with youthful conipanions 
of both sexes, forgetting that he had just before stated 
that a similar situation in the archiepiscopal city had 
induced him to make extraordinary efforts, and secured 
him a success which he considered injurious as 
fostering his vanity. He left the university for- 
Avignon, in the vicinity of which he procured 
@ situation as tutor, then a second, then a third, 
and in this his mistress became enamoured of him, but 
being impenetrable to all her advances, he was dis- 
missed, in extreme poverty, and had recourse to 
begging. He pretended to be a young Irishman 
driven from his country on account of having become 
a convert to Roman Catholicism, and in that character 
procured a pass from the superior of a convent as a 
pilgrim to Rome. He then stole a pilgrim’s cloak 
and staff from the chapel of a saint, to whom they had 
been devoted, in mid-day and in the presence of several 
persons, aud set out on his travels, begging so suc- 
cessfully in fluent Latin, that he might easily have 
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saved money, but that he preferred spending it either 
in idleness or extravagance. On his road he visited 
his mother, who, he says, persuaded him to seek his 
father, at which he was surprised, knowing his father 
had been recently heard of as being in great poverty, 
but attributed the advice to his mother’s affection for a 
cousin, though we do not see the reason of the suspi- 
cion, or what difference his going to his father, instead 
of Rome, could make. She, Sarbensaly succeeds in 

rsuading him, and, passing through Lyon, he finds 
1is father somewhere in Germany. His father was too 
poor to maintain him, and he thought of again return- 
ing to his mother, but from this his father dissuaded 
him, and recommended him to travel, for reasons 
which he is not at liberty to mention, and which 
would certainly not be easy to imagine. He was now 
only sixteen, but it is here he determines to assume 
the character of a Formosan who had escaped from the 
Jesuits at Avignon. He avows that he knew little or 
nothing of China or Japan, but thought the plan 
“afforded a vast scope for a fertile fancy to work 
upon.” He began, and says, “I have since had no 
smal] cause to wonder how I could excogitate not 
only such an alphabet and names of Jetters, but like- 
wise many other particulars equally difficult, such as a 
considerable picce of a new language and grammar, a 
new division of the year into twenty months [this should 
be ten,—in this slip, he is followed by Chalmers*], a new 
religion, &c., and all out of my own head, in order to stuff 
them into that most abominable romance which I pub- 
lished soon after my coming into England, and which oc- 
casioned such a variety of opinions concerning it.” He 
also exercised himself in writing this new language. 
He altered his Avignon pass, or rather forged a new 
one for the old seal, to suit his new character, and 
set out again for Rome. Being reduced to great 
distress, he attempted to enlist at Liege, voluntarily, 
but the officer took him to Aix-la-Chapelle, where, at 
a coffee-house, he attended customers as a waiter ; sent 
as a messenger to his master, who was from home, he 
runs away, and reaches Bonn, where he again enlists, 
still passing as a Japanese, but is discharged as under 
size. He, however, succeeds in re-enlisting at Cologne, 
and is sent to S!uys, as has been already related. Of 
his pretended conversion the account is droll, whether 
true or false. Under his assumed character, and in 
his peculiar situation, he was at liberty to urge objec- 
tions to the various disputants, of a novel character, 
and for which they were unprepared. Of Innes he 
gives a very indifferent character, saying he was “a 
man of no small ambition, though he was far from 
having any of the generous disposition which is mostly 
known to accompany it ;” but acknowledges that, while 
being converted, “ he seldom failed at our parting. to 
clap a small piece of Dutch silver into my hand.” He 
adds that Innes published a work, ‘A Modest Inquiry 
after Moral Virtue,’ for which he got a good living 
from the Bishop of London, but which he was 
“obliged publicly to disown and disclaim by the real 
author.” 

On his arrival in London, he states, he was conti- 
nually urged to write the account of Formosa, and 
that it was done in two months, “so that it is no 


* In his chapter on the Religion of the Formosans, he had 
said, “ The second part of the Jarhabadiond begins with God’s 
commands to Psalmanazar (the lawgiver of Formosa), saying, 
‘Thou shalt cause the people to divide the year into ten months, 
calling them by the names of the ten stars. . . . Every month 
shall have four weeks, and five of these months shall have thirty- 
seven days, viz., the first, third, fifth, seventh, and ninth, t 
other five shall have only thirty-six days. Every weck shall 
have nine days, but in the months which have thirty-seven days, 
the last week shall have ten days, and the tenth day shall be a 
day of fasting.’ ” 
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wonder that the thing came out so crude, imperfect, 
and absurd; and more so would it have been, had not 
the person who Englished it from my Latin assisted 
me to correct many more improbabilities which I had 
not had time to discover ; but he likewise was hurried 
on by the booksellers, and had the fewer opportunities 
of consulting me on that head.” For the first edition 
he says he was paid ten guineas, and twelve for the 
second, which appeared in the same year with the 
first, with a preface replying to the objections to its 
genuineness, 

At Oxford he does not seem to have profited much, 
but evinced the same character of indolence and vanity 
which had been displayed before, with the same ten- 
dency to fraud. “To make a show, at least, of retriev- 
ing the time I wasted abroad in the day-time in 
company, music, &c., I used to light a candle, and let 
it burn the eta part of the night in my study, to 
make my neighbours believe I was plying iny books ; 
and, sleeping in my easy-chair, left the bed often for a 
whole week as I found it.” He pretended this severe 
application injured his health, and that he had swelled 
legs, for which he was obliged to leave Oxford for a 
time. During his residence at Oxford he joined one 
Pattenden, who had invented a “sort of Japan” ware, 
in introducing it to the public under the name of 
“white Formosan-work,” but it did not succeed. 
Even to the latest years of his life he continued 
aiming at exciting the public attention by deception. 
In his posthumous work, which, like the first one, is 
stuffed with what he would pass for religion, but in 
which a temporal aim is always discernible, the account 
he gives of his taking laudanum is so remarkable, that 
we give it at considerable length, though much abridged 
from the original :— 

“Tt will be likewise necessary for me to give some 
account of that vast quantity of laudanum I have been 
known to take for above these forty years, and my 
motives for so doing, in order to undeceive such per- 
sons as may have conceived too favourable an opinion 
of that dangerous drug from anything they may have 
heard me say, heard at second-hand, or may have 
observed of the small visible hurt I have received from 
it, during so long and constant a use of it.” He says 
his pretences—“ easing the gout” (which he never had), 
helping study, &c., were all false—* gf motive for 
taking it at first and continuing it so long, was no 
other than my vanity, and senseless affectation of sin- 

ularity.” To effect this, he says, “I own that I 
requently took such large doses by way of ostentation 
as must have proved detrimental, if not quite fatal, to 
any man that had a less strong and happy consti- 
tution than I was blessed with :” after many years’ 
use, he began to feel the inconvenience, and “thought 
it high time to lessen the usual dose, which was then 
about ten or twelve tea-spoonfuls, morning and night, 
and very often more ;” in six months’ time he had 
reduced himself to half an ounce a day, “ somewhat 
weaker than the common Sydenham,” though he still 
affected to take the same quantity, mixing it with some 
other bitter tincture: the decrease brought on_lassi- 
tude and other inconveniences. But when “ Divine 
Providence was pleased to bless me with a contrary 
turn of mind, and to make me detest and abhor my 
former follies, and this among the rest, to such a 
ree as to resolve, by his assistance, upon a thorough 
change,” he was enabled to discontinue it altogether, 
and abstained for some weeks “ without taking one 
drop.” But in the winter, he says, he was forced to 
resume it in smaller doses, and of this he says—“I 
have reason to think that that small quantity, though 
scarce equivalent to twelve drops of Sydenham’s, hath 
been of some service to me to prevent that decay of 
spirits which old age (being now drawing near my 
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seventieth), a sedentary life, and c\ose study, might 
otherwise have probably brought upon me: and it is 
to this small dose, which I take — night in a pint 
of very shall punch, as soon as I leave off writing, 
that I attribute, next to the blessing of God, that good 
share of health I have hitherto enjoyed.” 

If what we have given proves, as we think it does, 
that the ina was never sincere, and that we yet know 
nothing of him beyond his works and his life in 
= Sari what a melancholy spectacle is exhibited, 
With indisputable ability, a vast facility in acquirin 
language, a copious invention, he prostituted them a 
to the acquisition of notoriety, when they were suf- 
ficient to ensure fame. It may be a useful lesson to 
guard against the influence of an inordinate vanity, to 
which he himself, indeed, attributes all his calamities, 
and which apparently he could never conquer. 





The Romans and the Northmen.—Two nations only have left 
permanent impressions of their laws, civil polity, social arrange- 
ments, spirit and c ter, on the civilised communities of 
modern times—the Romans, and the handful of northern people, 
from the countries beyond the Elbe, who had never submitted 
to the Roman yoke, who, issuing in small piratical bands, from 
the fifth to the tenth century, under the names of Saxons, Danes, 
Northinen, plundered, conquered, and settled on every European 
coast, from the White Sea to Sicily. Unter whatever name, 
Goths, Visigoths, Franks, Anglo-Saxons, Danes, or Northmen, 
these tribes appear to have beén all of one original stock—to 
have been one people in the spirit of their religion, laws, institu- 
tions, manners, and languages, only in different stages of civili- 
zation, and the same people whom Tacitus describes. But in 
Germany the laws and institutions derived from the Roman 
power, or formed under it after the Roman empire became Chris- 
tianized, had buried all the original principles of Teutonic 
arrangements of society as described by Tacitus; and in France 
the name was almost all that remained of Frank derivation. All 
the original and peculiar character, spirit, and social institutions 
of the first inundation of this Germanic population had become 
diluted and merged under the church government of Rome,— 
when a second wave of populations from the same Pagan north 
inundated again, in the ninth and tenth centuries, the shores of 
Christendom. Wheresoever this people from beyond the pale 
and influence of the old Roman empire, and of the later church 
empire of Rome, either settled, mingled, or marauded, they 
have left permanent traces in society of their laws, institutions, 
character, and spirit. —Laing’s Chronicles of the Kings of Norway. 





Pig-hilling at Rome.—As you enter Rome at the Porta del 
Popolo, a little on your right is the great slaughterhouse, with a 
fine stream of water running through it. It is probably inferior 
to none in Italy for an extensive plan and for judicious arrange- 
ments. Here some seven or eight hundred pigs are killed on 
every Friday during the winter season. Nothing can exceed the 
dexterity with which they are despatched. About thirty of these 
large and fat black pigs are driven into a commodious pen, fol- 
lowed by three or four men, each with a sharp skewer in his 
hand, bent at one end, in order that it may be used with advan- 
tage. On entering the pen these performers, who put you 
vastly in mind of assassins, make a rush at the hogs, each seiz- 
ing one by the leg, amid a general yell of horror on the part of 
the victims. Whilst the hog and the man are struggling on the 
ground, the latter with the rapidity of thought pushes his skewer 
betwixt the fore leg and the body, quite into the heart, and then 
gives it a turn or two. The pig can rise no more, but screams 
for a minute or so, and then expires. This is continued 
till they are all despatched, the brutes sometimes rolling over the 
butchers, and sometimes the butchers over the brutes, with a 

lling enough to stun one’s ears. In the mean time, the screams 
mem fainter and fainter, and then all is silence on the death 
of the last pig. A cart is in attendance ; the carcasses are lifted 
into it, and it s through the street, leaving one or more 
dead hogs at the doors of the different pork-shops. No blood 
appears outwardly, nor is the internal hemorrhage prejudicial to 
the meat, for Rome cannot be surpassed in the flavour of her 
bacon or in the soundness of her hams.—Zssays on Natural 
History, by Charles Waterton, 
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